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JESUS is the outcome of the human heart and mind. 
He is the high priest of the human soul’s altar. By his 
birth, baptism, fasting and temptation he belongs to man; 
by his agony, death and burial he belongs to us; by his con- 
quest over sin and death he belongs to us; by all he was in 
birth, by all he became through trial he is ours. A. W. 


In a recent number of UNITY we said: ‘‘Seven is the 
sacred number because the ancient arithmetic went no 
further.” We neglected to say that the probable reason why 
the arithmetic of the ancients at first went no further than 
seven, was because their knowledge of the great heavenly 
bodies went no further than the septenary stellar group 
made up of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn and the Sun. 


THE reverend M. D. Shutter, pastor of the Baptist 
church at Minneapolis, recently retired from that pulpit 
on account of growth of faith. The next Sunday he 

reached in Mr. Simmons’s pulpit, and he may be heard in 

t. Paul. His exodus has been most manly, and all par- 
ties probably think the more of him for the courageous 
step. A son of Bishop Haven has also been recently pro- 
moted out of Methodism into the Unitarian faith, in 
Kansas. 


—m —— - - — 


A SUBSCRIBER from Florence, Mass., sends us the follow 
ing interesting plan adopted by the Free Religious Sunday- 
school, looking towards the raising of the standard of read- 
ing among the pupils: “In December small blank books 
weré distributed to the members of the school, from the 
infant to the adult class, with the request that they should 
keep a record of the books read in the three months fol- 
lowing. The first report has been made, and there are 
plain evidences that this record of reading will tend to a 
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more careful and worthy selection of books. One young 
girl, in reporting to her teacher, said: ‘I am ashamed to 
put down these books, but I must, because I have read 
them; but I shall not read such any more.’ Care has been 
used to impress upon the members of the school that the 
record is not for the purpose of stimulating to much read- 
ing, but to wise reading.’ | 


ad -_ -_— 


OrTHODOXY seems to claim the title of “evangelical” on ~— 
the ‘‘lucus a non lucendo” principle,—because its theology, = 


and especially its terminology, is not that of the four evan- 
gelists. It has, however, been reserved for our own time 
and our own country to add to the vocabulary of theology 
a@ unique formula for the naming of Jesus of Menscati Viz. : 
‘‘An incarnate trinitarian person”, which is Doctor Shedd’s 
remarkable recent contribution to the onomasticon of 
unintelligibility. 


THE ideas of a successful missionary are oftentimes ve 
erroneous. ‘The true missionary of the liberal faith is not 
the skillful manipulator of men, but the able exponent of 
ideas. Not the planner but the thinker most often lays 
the foundation of the Unitarian church. Our yoke-fellow, 
Mr: Simmons, is the farthest removed from the conven- 
tional missionary, whose special work he would disclaim 
power for. And still he is enjoying the exceptional pleasure 
of taking part in the dedication of the chureh at Madison, 
the foundations of which he helped to lay so securely, and 
of watching the completion of the new church at Minne- 
apolis, the walls of which have been reared by the music 
of his lyre. 


Mr. Forsust, in his dedication sermon at Madison the 4. 
other day said, according to a report ina local paper: ‘‘Uni- 


tarianism stands for the full application of the naturallaw ~ , 


and natural development of religion. Such a religion is ~ 
unfolded to man just in proportion as his intelligence is 
unfolded. The trust of the Unitarian in the Eternal has 


come about naturally, and the manner in which it has come 


about is no more known than the manner in which therose-  # 


bush clothed itself or the branches of a tree stretch out 
to heaven. 
tion of the faith, and it is in harmony with the newest dis- 
coveries and the latest advances of science. Unitarianism 
places personal character as the highest goal of humanity.” 


- THE greatest triumph yet in the tract-maki 
achieved by the Unrry workers is the “James Martineau” - 


number of the Unity Mission and the C.-D. P. just out— 


32 pages of the Gospel of the higher life for two cents and 


a half. This does not pay for the cheap commodities of : 


paper and ink, to say nothing of the months of loving 
work, close study and painstaking drudgery which Mr. 
Howland, assisted by Mr. Gannett, has put into these selec- - 

tions. The amount of labor in this direction is known 
only to the parties themselves—and to editors, who know 


everything. This will find welcoming readers among our. . 5 
ning” and “ Parker” that preceded it and the “Emerson” 
that is to succeed it, that deserves to be taken up by the ~~ 
central and chief publishing house of the Unitariandenom- _ 
ination, printed and circulated by the ten thousands, 


Unrtry household, but itis a piece of work, like the “ 


—— 


The naturalness of Unitarianism is the founda- _ 
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Now that the work has been done so itously and so 
well in the west, will not our eastern friends take hold and 
give us some money to help circulate it? The Arlington 
street church, that is making for itself so enviable a repu- 
tation in forehandedness yp days, has set a good example 
this week by sending its check of fifty dollars to the 
treasury of the Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society, 
which is the care-taker and busy hand in our publication 
work in the west. Give us money and we will give work. 
More cash, more brains. 


Doctor SHEDD, in his recently published ‘‘Doctrine of 
Endless Punishment”, thus describes—whom? ‘There is 
a class of men in modern society marked by morality and 
lofty self-respect, but by no consciousness of sin and no 
confession of it. And judged by New Testament princi- 
ples, no class of mankind is farther off from the kingdom 
of heaven. There is no class that scorns the publican’s 
cry and spurns the atoning blood with such decision and 
energy as they. ‘To them, the words of Christ, in a simi- 
lar case, apply: “The publicans and the harlots go into 
the kingdom of heaven before you.’” Through some 
strange association of ideas which we will not attempt to 
trace, upon reading this our thoughts recurred to that 


] a in which Jesus calls the stigmatizing of good 
decd as works of Satan—a sin against the Holy Spirit of 
uth. 


Rev. CHARLES CONKLIN, Universalist minister of Chi- 
- eago, thus deals a just blow at the trivialities of modern 
society: ‘‘ Think, my friends, what excursions you might 
take this winter into the fine fields of thought. Books of 
travel, graphic pen-pictures of lands that you will never 
see with your own eyes, and yet should not be ignorant of. 
Poems, histories, romances, essays, masterpieces of human 
nius, the perusal of any one of them would enrich you 
for life, and yet how many of them do you suppose you 


i: will make your own? Is this season to be a repetition of 


the last one, when to many of our citizens the programme 
of the week was something like this: Monday night, pro- 

ive euchre; Tuesday night, progressive euchre; Wed- 
nesday night, progressive euchre; Thursday night, progres- 
sive euchre; Friday night, pesgremive euchre? Wouldn’t it 
be a good deal wiser to think more of progressive life? I pro- 
nounce that sort of thing asin in the face of God, asin 
inst the soul, because it dwarfs and robs the mind of 
the power that belongs rightfully to it, and should be given 
it. The maddening whirl of such a life forbids self- 
culture in even the slightest degree. The swift years pass 
- on bringing the participant no largess of view, of knowl- 
edge, of repose.” 


WE print elsewhere the selection of ‘‘Scripture readings” 
read by Mr. Clifford at the dedication of the new church 
in Philadelphia. It is to these selections that the Unitarian 
referred in the following words: ‘‘A very noble, almost 
historic, occasion...... he only drawback to the occasion 
was the part put down on the programme of the opening 
evening for ‘Scripture rabling’ which turned out to be a 
long patchwork of snippets, partly from the Bible, partly 
from all sorts of authors, ancient and modern. Probably 
there were not ten Unitarians in the church who were not 
‘ashamed of it.” The fling was’so severe both as against 


| ‘ _ the readings and the reader, and such scornful criticism is 


so unusual in our brotherhood, that we asked Mr. Clifford 


_ * to let us see his selections. To us they seem noble; noble 


in the parts, noble in the whole, noble in the thought 
which sought the benedictions of universal religion, rather 
than those alone of ancient Hebrew and of early Christian, 


_ for such a dedication festival. A thousand miles away we 


should hang our heads in sorrow, if we believed there were 


| -~ ten Unitarians in that church who, listening to this read- 


|- _ ing, were “ashamed of it!” Are the words we have quoted, 
generous? Are they ¢rue? And are such words instance 
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existence to repair the injustices an 


_ dear, we answered, justified 
’ by pointing to the entire trend of Unitarian history in the 
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of, or exception to, the ‘‘Unitarian’s” spirit? We trust the 
latter; but if the former, we are g that UNITY is in 
deny the slanders of 
our es ey tly this is slander even upon its own better 
self.—If we too fail, as fail we shall sometime, may its 
rebuke come quick upon us! G. 


THE Advance, in a very fair view of the Theodore Parker 
volume published by the A. U. A., speaks of Parker as 
taking his place alongside Luther and Calvin as the possi- 
ble founder of a church. It also adds that his zeal might — 
have led him to burn his enemies had he lived in the times 
of Luther and Calvin, and that he came as near to it as his 
own times would allow. But in this we think great injus- 
tice is done the mighty earnestness of our prophet. He 
was consumed by the zeal of the Lord’s cause. His faith 
in God was great, and his faith in human possibilities as 
great, hence his wrath that some men should mar the image 
of God in themselves or help mar it in others. Parker’s 
me reveal a side of the man which those who only read 

is sermons or speeches fail to catch. He is one of the 
divine men of the ages; among the prophets he stands— 
along with Isaiah and Paul and Wesley, and why not say 
also by the side of Jesus of Nazareth? In gentleness his 
prayers made him acompanion of the lowly carpenter, while 
the denunciations which Jesus uttered against the Phari- 
sees are not equaled in fierceness, bitterness and seeming 
want of charity by anything in the 14 volumes of Parker’s 
writings. But we are glad to see that slowly justice is be- 
ing done to one of the first men of his time or any time. 
He has left no great literary work, but he has left a per- 
sonality greater than any literary work of his time. It is 
objected that Parker was too sure of his beliefs. This is an 
objection that might be raised against all men of deep con- 
viction. These men speak not as scribes, but with au- 


thority. Their convictions are the life blood of their souls— 


so to speak. Again we say, if 1s remarkable how the per- 
sonality of ‘“Theodore of Boston” is making itself felt. 
His courage, his zeal, his absorption in the idea, his living 
and dying in and for his mission, are inspiration which to- 
day gives life to the noblest words uttered in the yey of 
our land, whether Evangelical or Unitarian. All hail the 
name of Parker and his like, they are inspirations. 
A. W. 


NOT IN ILL-WILL. 


Not in ill-will, not for pleasure, not for any victory in 
debate, do we feel bound now to follow up the issue, which 
some of the editors of the new Unitarian have done so 
much to raise, about a credal limitation of the Unitarian 
fellowship in the interest of ‘‘organization”. Many 
besides us must regret the raising of the issue; but only 
thoughtless persons will pronounce it petty; and onl 
those who would buy peace at any cost to our body will 
urge our silence, when another agg has been started to 
second Our Best Words in calling for a doctrinal test 
of Unitarianism. The four persons mainly engaged in 
this attempt, Mr. and Mrs, Sunderland, Brooke Herford, 
and Mr. Clute, deserve great credit if they are doing well 
and wisely ; from those who think they are “ary. unwisely 
they at least deserve help in making their point clear,—and 
they shall have it. 

To restate shortly the position: In one form or another 
these four friends have publicly challenged the right of 
one who does not call himself a ‘‘ Christian ”, a ‘‘ Theist ”’, 


‘and a “‘ worshiper”, to bear the Unitarian name ; and as 


we have as yet no official method of exclusion, the chal- 
lenge almost necessarily and at once becomes the question, 
‘‘Ts it honest for such a one to bear it ?” Summoned in 
this way to defend the right to think as Unitarians, with a 
freedom unlimited by any doctrine, however great and 
es, honest; and justified the answer 
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past, and the history making both east and west to-day. 
Always, we said, Unitarianism has stood for certain vital 

inciples, —‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Peligson ”,—conjoined with doctrinal beliefs, which also 
were deemed vital and essential: yet steadily,—and we 
pointed out the a oa stages of the process,—steadily, as 
the inconsistency has shown itself, the ‘‘ principles ” have 
obtained wider and wider stretches of application, one b 
one consuming the ‘‘ beliefs” as tests of fellowship, until, 
three or four years ago, the National Conference expressly 
amended its constitution to declare that the doctrinal 
phrases it contains—some of which had been deliberately 
inserted with strong doctrinal intent—were ‘‘ no authorita- 
tive test of Unitarianism ”, nor ‘‘ intended to exclude from 
our fellowship”. Thus at the east: and in the west, the 
ethical, or almost purely ethical, bases of our State Con- 
ferences, all organized the last dozen years, attest again 
this tendency. Couple with this historic fact of ceaseless 
tendency the fact that Unitarianism has always—mis- 
takenly, yet always and loudly—boasted that it had no 
‘creed ”,—and what becomes of that question, ‘‘Is it 
honest ?” We thought we put it. very mildly when we 
said if showed in the askers a most ungracious forgetful- 
ness of history. 

We said all this with detail of explanation in long arti- 
cles of Unity for Jan. 23 and Feb. 13. The Unitarian’s 
editors had asked a question virtually about honesty; in 
those articles we answered it, The Unitarian for March 
notices our answer, so far as to say that in their magazine 
‘* the conditions of _ and time put controversy out of 
the question”; and then finds time and several spaces to 
repeat and a its point, ‘‘in order to bring it out 
more. clearly, and leave it to have whatever weight it 
deserves ”’. They ask us not to regard this as any disre- 
spect. We will be good and will not so regard it. And 
when the point is really clear, we, too, shail hope to lay aside 
this d task of turning from work to confront old com- 
rades of the field—the field so great, the work so gloriously 
hard, the band out here so few !—and “‘ leave their point 
to have the weight that it deserves ”. 

One thing must be repeated past forgetting or mis- 
taking;—that the qaestion about which we differ from these 
friends is not, What do we believe ?, but Shall we make 
doctrinal beliefs a test of ‘‘ Unitarianism ?” Nine-tenths 
of our Unitarians,—would this were ten times more deeply 
true of us !—nine-tenths, or more, of us are theists, 
Christians, worshipers. What these four editors would 
practically do, could they succeed in what they are about, 
would be to change that are to a must be, that the world may 
better comprehend us. ‘To this end they want to ‘‘change 
our tendencies”,—that ceaseless tendency; they want ‘‘a rest 
for about ten years from our talk about liberty ”; they 
want, by some general understanding at least, to secure 
what the National Conference has disclaimed,—an ‘‘author- 
itative test”, and something that will ‘‘exclude from fel- 
lowship ”. | | 

Not that they say, or probably think, this so clearly as 
we are saying it for them: there is where our help comes 
in! We think they are confusing words, confusing thoughts. 
First, they are confusing meanings of the word “ Fellowship”. 
= fellowship we mean right to our common name. 

e do not mean church-hospitalities; we do not mean 
right to teach a Sunday-school class; we do not mean 
right to be a Unitarian layman; we do not mean right to 
be ordained as Unitarian minister without previously 
defining one’s belief; we mean none of these things merely, 
though all of them, of course, where no personal objections 
enter. We mean fellowship, unquestioned and co-equal 
right to the Unitarian name, the same for non-Christian as 
for Christian, for non-theist as for theist. Our four editors 
do not mean this. They mean it as far as through the 
layman, through the Sunday-school teacher,through church- 
membership and the ordination day; but let a minister 
openly: surrender the Christian’s or the theist’s name or 
worship, and his pulpit and himself thereby become non- 
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Unitarian and his building ceases to be a church.—Very) 


well: but then they ought not to couple this three-quarters 


fellowship with their claim that “we have left our doors 
entirely open”, that “we have steadily refused to puta bar- 


rier around our fellowship”, and have “got om com- 
plete and perfect”. 

Secondly, they are confusing meani of the word ~~ 
“Oreed”. This word may simply mean doctrinal beliefs, 


in which sense we all have creeds; or it may mean doc- 
trinal beliefs used as tests and pass-words of communion,— 


and’*in this sense most churches have one, and we have ~ 
always glorified ourselves that we had none. The halo did ~ 
Home-made haloes seldom do fit. Freeas we 


not fit us. 
have been, compared with other churches, we have had a 
“creed” all along, and men have been practically banned 
for denying it. The list of our heretics, though few, is 


rather more distinguished than the list of the defenders of 


our faith. And these four editors are — | acting the part 


of the Fathers over again,—in the 1 way and at the 
1886 frontier of thought. “With the same unconsciousness 


of inconsistency as they?” We sus 

1886 seems strange enough which in 1845 was quite 

natural. We print their own words, some of them alread 
uoted, side by side; these from an article in the March 
nitarian : 

“Unitarians have another pe- 
culiarity which differentiates 
them from all other churches, 
..+-namely,.that while other 
churches formulate their faith 
into some sort of a ‘creed’, and 
put various gates and barriers 
around their fellowship, ours 


so, though that in 


urpose necessitates some belief 
nthat purpose. If, inthe course 
of those c which are con- 
stantly occurring in such’ time 
as the present, a minister comes 
to have no longer any belief in 
God,—no longer any such belief as 


have steadily refused to do so, | admits of real worship, can there 
und have left our doors entirely | be any doubt as to what he ought 
to do? We add the italics in 


_ rd mak meaning 
order to e our un- 
mistakable.” 
These two passages almost touch each other in the same 
column. Of course, therefore, the writer sees no contra- 


diction in them. For ourselves we scarcely see how an ~ 


English tongue can say more forcibly that Unitarianism has 
no “creed” than in the first passage, or much more forcibly 
that it has one than in the last. The writer’s claim appar- 


ently is that theism is not a “creed”, because a “church” ~~ 


by its practical objects presupposes theism. Bread is not a 
food, because eating practically presupposes “bread”; water 
is no drink, because drinking presupposes “water”. Such 
an assumption insuch a connection we fear doubly illustrates 
a “creed” —illustrates it in its unconscious spirit as well as 
in its letter. i1t is like the Episcopalian’s assumption in 
his use of the word “Church”; “the Church” 


Episcopalianism! . It is like the Evangelical’s monopoly of - 


the words “Christianity” and “unsectarian”: the “sects” 
begin this side of Unitarianism, and “Christianity” presup-. 
Mr. Herford and his sort owt /—And yet we have no 


idea—or not much idea—that Mr: Herford sees that he is — 


saying the very same kind of thing. 

Read, side by side, these sentences : 

editorial “ Unita- Sunder s note to Mr. 

a — < petra “Gonmor in latter's “Open. Letter”; 

“Got freedom we certainl _ ) 
have, complete and perfect. 
in any quarter the least sign were 
made of a disposition to limit or 
restrict our right to perfectly in- 
dependent and free thought and 
expression, our whole body would 


knows and cares for us as his 
children, and so can be called in 
any true sense a Father), prayer, 
and immortality,—without such 
beliefs as a foundation for your 


rise absolutely as one man to pro- | teaching, you well understand = — 
tion.” be one which ~~ tte becalled 
Unitarianism. Unitarianismhas' ~- 


always 
it has always been theistic; most 


hears, 
| answers prayer.” 


In these latter clauses Mr. Sunderland certainly words 
he faiths of the great majority,of us ; but, speaking for 
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| “Belief in God (a God who_ 


been Christian; certainly _ 


certainly it has always parr h 
prayer, and prayer to one a 
and in some true sense 

our — 
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selves again, if we should take these faiths of ours and 

rint them with his must believe before them—his must 
belleve in order to share title in the Unitarian name,—we 
should be utterly unable to justify the freedom lines. We 
should mean, and we should own we meant, three-quar- 
ters freedom,—freedom within certain doctrinal limits and 
restrictions. Those freedom lines may not be Mr. Sunder- 
land’s, but we think they represent his claim and his high 
ideal. : 

Thirdly, these editors seem to be confusing or losing 
sight of the principles of Congregationalism. In his March 
- re-statement of position, Mr. Herford enlarges a parable 
used in his first article. Unitarianism is like unto a col- 
lege with a chemistry professor in it: the professor comes 
to believe that chemistry is nonsense, and wants to turn 
his laboratory into a gymnasium: the trustees of the col- 
lege tell him a gymnasium is a good thing in its place, but 
that place is not their laboratory, and they dismiss him— 
and do right. Again, Unitarianism is like unto a news- 
paper established by a group of friends to advocate a 
cause: one of them comes to differ from the rest as to 
the essentials ‘of this cause, so that the paper wabbles 
badly and is in danger of becoming dwelling-ground ; 
therefore the others courteously hint to him that he had 
better withdraw,—and they do right. So says Mr. Her- 
ford, referring with a good-natured smile and an approxi- 
mate accuracy to Uniry—not named—for having to lose 
Mr. Sunderland from its staff. As this new statement adds 
scarce anything to his first, except this second parable, 
which he calls “a case still more apposite”, the two 
illustrations probably hold the heart of his position. 

And what could be better to picture the relation of a 
minister to his congregation,—a body that does have its 
trustees, and own its building, and engage its pastor accord- 
‘ing to its likes and dislikes? But what has all this to do 
with that minister’s right, or anybody’s, or any church’s 
right to bear the Unitarian name? Two parables,—their 
maker must mean something by them; or else he is con- 
fusing things. Who are the trustees of the Unitarian body in 
that college sense? Who—a case more apposite—are the 
‘proprietors of Unitarianism in that newspaper sense? Who 
is authorized to edit Unitarianism? Those parables apply 
for Presbyterians, apply for Catholics or Episcopalians or 
Methodists. But, among us, the National Conference claims 
no such authority. The American Unitarian Association 
does not. The Unitarian ministers do not. The Unita- 
rian laymen have never claimed it. Nor the lay-women. 
- Does—no, Mr. Herford doesn’teither. Buthe ought to make 
better parables—parables that compare. Specially ought 
he, when men and women not so well trained as he in para- 
bles are likely, echoing his talk, to talk themselves about 
the “authorized interpreters” of Unitarianism. Already 
they have begun to do so. 

A Unitarian congregation has a perfect right to say to a 
minister,“ Your thought is too conservative, or too radi- 
cal, for us; let us now part in peace.” A Unitarian min- 
ister has a perfect right to say to another, “ Friend, ask 
me not to help ordain you while you think as you do; or 
to circulate your words; or to exchange with you”—-though 
his son, if not himself in his gray hairs, will perhaps re- 
gret the outcast opportunity to found the larger fellow- 
ship, and to trust the larger freedom of the spirit. Honor 
waited for him who, not agreeing with Theodore Parker, 
exchanged pulpits with him—and lost the rich- parish- 
ioners. But these relations of minister to congregation, and 
the individual relations of one minister to another, are 
entirely distinct from the question of right to bear the Unitarian 


g _ name. And that right is infringed when one summons 


his fellow with the public challenge, “If you do not 


a _ believe so and so, are you honest with the name? Can 


j : there be any doubt, sir, as to what you ought to do?” The 
| spiritual affinity, the blood-tie, is in our “principles”, and 
not in “doctrines”. “The real test of religious fellowship 


1 is always a test of soul, not of the soul’s thought.” By 
| those principles of ours our name is for him who will have 
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it, be the risk what it may to us, let the public wonder as 
itmay. His liberty is our liberty. Unless we are tired 
of “ Congregationalism ”, and are going not only to drop 
the talk of liberty, but drop the liberty itself “for about 
ten years” ,— it will not be longer,—we must just now pro- 
tect our principles by declaring explicitly, implicitly, and 
against all confusions of meaning, that those principles 
have no frontiers. 
And this to the end of spiritualizing our Unitarianism. 
W. C. G. 


Gontribufed Wrticles. 


ee ee ———— 


CONTRADICTIONS. 


Show me the heart of the rich red rose 
That hath no room to enclose 
The sting of the cruel bee ; 
Sing me the song that holds no strain 
Of faint, imprisoned pain 
To pierce its melody.: 


Teach me the truth doth not partake 
Of falsehood or mistake, 
Ancient or new ; 
Point me to God. Is there no sign 
But this strong wish of mine 
To prove him true ? 


CreLIA P. WOOLLEY. 
CHICAGO. 


SCRIPTURE READINGB. 


READ BY JOHN H. CLIFFORD AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NE 
UNITARIAN CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? Who hath laid the measures thereof, or who hath 
stretched the line upon it? Whereupon are the foundations 
thereof fastened? or who laid the corner-stone thereof, 
when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy ? Bes 
Book of Job. 
Come, let us turn toward a pulpit of light ; let us lay the 
foundation of a new temple. The ca of the sacred 
temple is broken, and the basis of the sanctuary is gone; 
let us build a faultless house on a new foundation. 


Persian. 

Know ye not that ye areatemple of God, and that the 
spirit of God dwelleth in you? 7 
aul. 


Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets ; I came not to destroy, but to fulfill. The hour 
is coming when ye shall neither on this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem, worship the Father. But the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the true worshipers will worship the 
Father in Spiritand in Truth, for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. God is Spirit, and they that worship him 


must worship him in spirit and if truth. 
Jesus 


And I saw the Holy City coming down out of heaven 
from God, and I heard a great voice out of the throne say- 
ing. Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and 
God himself will be with them, their God; and he will 
wipe away tears from their eyes,—and death shall be 
no more ; neither shall there be mourning nor crying, nor 
pain any more; for the former things are away. 


And he that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I make all 
_ things new. 


Book of Revelations. 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
And God _ fulfils himself in many ways. 


Tennyson. 
We live in a transition period, when the old faiths which 
comforted nations, and not only so, but made nations, 
seem to have spent their force. .... The decline of the 
influence of Calvin, or Fenelon, or Wesley, or Channing, 
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need give us no uneasiness. The builder of heaven has 
not so ill constructed his creatures as that the religion, 
that is, the public nature, should fall out; the public and 
the private element ... 
not be subdued, except the soul is dissipated. God builds 
his temple in the heart on the ruins of churches and re- 


ligions. 
R. W. Emerson: Worship. 

Revere the Maker; fetch thine eye 

Up to his style, and manners of the sky. 

Not of adamant and gold 

Built he heaven stark and cold; 

No, but a nest of bending reeds, 

Flowering grass and scented weeds ; 

Or like a traveler’s fleeing tent, 

Or bow above the tempest bent; 

Built of tears and sacred flames, 

And virtue reaching to its aims ; 

Built of furtherance and pony 

Not of spent deeds, buto doing. 
R. W. Emerson: Threnody. 
God’s pleasure is not in the magnificence of temples, but 


in the piety and devotion of consecrated hearts. 
Seneca. 


I say unto you, that one greater than the temple is here. 


Jesus. 
No man can hinder our private addresses to God; every 
mancan build a chapel in his breast, himself the priest, 


his heart the sacrifice. 
Jeremy Taylor. 


“ Work is worship.” Its cathedral the Dome of 
Immensity,—hast thou seen it ? Coped with the star galax- 
ies; paved with the green mosaic of land and ocean; and 
for altar, verily, the star throne of the Eternal! Its litany 
and psalmody the noble acts, the heroic works and suffer- 
ing and true heart utterance of all the valiant of the 


sons of men. 
Cariyle. 


God, that made the world, and all things therein, he, 
being Lord of heaven and earth, dweileth not in tem- 

les made with hands, neither is he served by men’s 

ands, as though he needed anything, seeing he himself 
giveth to all life and breath and all things, and he hath 
made of one every nation of men for to dwell on all the 
face of theearth. In him we live and move and have our 
being. 

: Paul. 

Nanac lay on the ground absorbed in devotion, with 
his feet toward Mecca. A Moslem priest seeing him cried, 
“Base infidel! how dar’st thou turn thy feet toward the 
house of Allah?” Nanac answered, “ But thou turn thine, 
if thou canst, toward any place where the awful house of 
God is not.” ) 


To Light, that shines in stars. and souls; 

To Law, that rounds the world with calm ; 
To Love, where equal triumph rolls 

Through martyr’s prayer and angel’s psalm,— 
We wed these walls with unseen bands, 

In holier shrines not built with hands. 


May purer sacrament be here 

Than ever dwelt in rite or creed,— 
Hallowed the hour with vow sincere 
To serve the time’s all-pressing need, 
And rear its heaving seas above 
Strongholds of Freedom, folds of Love. 


Speak, living God, thy full command 
Through prayer of faith and word of power, 
That we with girded loins may stand 
To do thy work and wait thine hour, 
And sow, mid patient toils and tears, 


For harvests in serener years. 
Samuel Johnson. 


Finally, ... brothers, be. perfect, be of good comfort, be 
of one mind, live in peace, and the God of love and 
peace shall be with you. 


Paul. 


UNITY. 


adhere to every soul, and can . 


.way, but that is not the way of criticism ; he has given us 


BDhe Htuy Table. 


Victor Hugo. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. New York: 
Worthington & Company, 747 Broadway. Cloth, $1.25. 


If all studies of writers were modeled after Mr. Swin- 
burnes’s volume (which, bearing the simple title, ‘‘ Victor 


Hugo ” on its back, is page-headed respectively ‘‘ A Study 
of Victor Hugo” and “‘ The Work of Victorfiugo”), the 
future of that department of literary criticism would 


indeed be dark. Mr. Swinburne’s work is excellent in its 


two hundred pages (12mo.) of the most extravagant 
praise of a writer possible for a sane man of culture to 
write. If he possesses the judicial faculty he has per- 
mitted it to be wholly obscured in this effort. The most — 
ardent admirer of Hugo (except, of course, Mr. Swin- ~ ~ 
burne), cannot fail to perceive how thoroughly he has ~~ 
‘* overdone the business” ; it is neither a “‘study” nora ~~ 
criticism which we have here, but a panegyric, and that of 
the most extravagant kind. Victor Hugo could not have 
demanded more of Swinburne in the way of praise, had 
he been a god. Take the following lines as samples of the 
treatment: ‘‘ There was never a more brilliant boy than 
Victor Hugo; but there has never been a greater man” 
(p. 8.); ‘the spiritual sovereign of the nineteenth 
century ” (same); ‘‘ greater already than all other poets 
of his time together, these years [of exile] were to make 
him greater than any but the very greatest of all time” 
(p. 53.) ; * the greatest genius born into the world in our 
nineteenth century ” (p. 55) ; ‘‘ the close of the third poem 
in the fourth book LS the seven (‘caskets of chiseled gold 
and tempered steel”) collection of Hugo’s verse] is a 
nobler protest than ever has been uttered, or ever can be 
uttered in prose against the servile sophism of a false ~ 
democracy”, etc., (p. 63); ‘‘the master poet of the ~~ 
world ” (p. 69); ‘*it is amply impossible that a human © — 
tongue should utter, a human hand should write anything 
of more supreme and transcendent beauty than the last 
ten stanzas of the fourth division of this poem” (p. 78; 
said of a poem of which the writer had just said, ‘‘ and 
then comes a poem so great that I hardly dare venture to 
attempt a word in its praise”); ‘‘ Childhood and Unity, a — 
pair of such flawless jewels as lie now in no living poet’s 
casket”; ‘‘the tenth and thethirteenth poems [in the second 
book of Contemplations], two of the most perfect love- . 
songs in the world’ (p. 83); ‘‘If nothing were left of 
Hugo but the sixth book of the Contemplations, it would 
yet be indisputable among these who know anything of __ 
poetry that he was among the foremost in the front rank . ~ 
of the greatest poets of all time ” (p. 93); ‘‘ No poet but ~~ 
one could have written the three stanzas, so full of infinite , 
sweetness and awe, inscribed ‘ to the angels who see us’ ; 
nor could any other hand have achieved the pathetic per- —_ 
fection of the verses in which... .hisclaimstothe restinto ~—__ 
which he now has entered, and his reasons for desiring the ~ 
attainment of that rest, found utterance unexcelled for 
divine and deep simplicity by any utterance of manon ~— 
earth” (p. 98.) Mr. Swinburnessometimes finds himself 
(if the reader will believe it !) ‘‘ unable to name with fifé 
homage ” some one of Hugo’s poems ; he succeeds usually, — 
however, in ‘‘ piling it or” so thick that the t ma- . 
jority of Hugo’s admirers must be more than satisfied. — 
ut one is not only disappointed in the treatment but in 
the style thereof, as well. It was to be expected, we 
think, that one who has produced verse which is the 
marvel of the age for everything but profundity of — 
thought, should = us rere dens, strong prose. But 
if this essay fairly represents him he cannot be ranked = 
with the second class of prose-writers; he is fustianish, _— 
unskilled in the use of adjectives, and less free of man- __ 
nerisms than a hundred writers who might be named. 
One cannot help liking his ‘‘ study”, apart from all con-~ 
siderations of criticism, however, for it is marked by 
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winning candor and unconscious enthusiasm. Many of 
the French poet’s lines are quoted in the original. The 
mechanical part of the work is highly creditable. 

E. R. C. 


WE gladly make room for the following note from the 
compiler of ‘‘ Through the Year with the Poets”, the ad- 
mirable series of poetical selections appearing from the 
press of D. Lothrop & Co. : 


In Toe Untrversity of Janu 80 appears a notice of the 
January volume of “Through the Year with the Poets”, in which 
the reviewer calls attention to the fact that the index of authors 
contains certain errors which are thus specified: “Miss Edith 
Thomas’s birth-place appearin as “ Chatham ” instead of Litchfield, 
Ohio, and Mr. Graves’s middle name standing Perceval instead of 
Percival.” In regard to these “errors” permit me to say that Miss 
Thomas herself wrote me that Chatham was her birth-place, and in 
several communications I have received from Mr. Graves his name 
is always written Alfred Perceval Graves. Very truly yours, 

Oscar Fay ADAMS, 


A REVIEW devoted to history, economics, and juris- 
rudence, to be published quarterly, is announced by 
essrs. Ginn & Company, of Boston. It will be called 
the Political Science Quarterly, and will be edited by the 
faculty of political science in Columbia college. The 
first number is to appear this month. 


D. C. HeatnH & Co., of Boston, will publish about 
March 20th, ‘‘ Systems of Educations”, by John Gill, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Normal college, Cheltenham, 
England. It is a history and criticism of the principles, 
methods, organization and moral discipline cavedahed by 
eminent educationists. 


G. P. Purnam’sSons announce for publication “A Study 


of Dante”, by Susan E. Blow, with an introduction by 


Dr. William 


Dhe Some, 


A ROW OF GRANDFATHERS. 


Wouldn’t it be fun, children, if we had on one side of 
the nursery-walls a row of Papa-pictures,—one of papa 
when he was only twelve years a aed of grandpa when he 
ndfather at twelve, and so on, 


pictures, standing stiff in their frames, but a kind 


3 “that we could wind up, so that each one could shake his 


and open his mouth and laugh and answer questions 
and tell us about the times boys had when he was one,— 
gan they played and what they learnt at school, 
they wore and what they had for dinner, what sort of 
house they lived in, and how their father and mother 
brought them up? And as each one told his story and be- 


aa -came a silent picture, we could wind up his father and his 


son and play with him. How we should get to love them! 
Perhaps we would have our favorite grandfather, and divide 
them round among the children, and, when the new bab 

came, share them out again, so that he should have his 
share! Wouldn’t it be odd? Would they seem, do you 


_ think, like grandfathers,—or like playmates,—or like a sort 


of shadowy ourselves, our old, old selves, up there on the 


Well, all this is only to tell you that if you want to see 


| such a row of Talking Papas, you must read the book* 


called ‘“Ten Boys who.Lived on the Road from Long Ago 
to Now”; only these ten are not your Jast ten fathers, but 


picture is yourself in 1885, the earliest is of Grand- 


|. are picked out of the family by long skips, so that while 


_ Boston: Lee & Shepard. $2.00. 
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father Kablu who lived in Afghanistan four thousand years 
ago. But here is the list of them: 

Kablu, the Aryan Boy, who came down to the plains of the Indus. 
Darius, the Persian Boy, who knew about Zoroaster. 

Cleon, the Greek Boy, who ran at the Olympic Games. 

H catlun, the Roman Bo , whose ancestor kept the bridge so well. 
Wulf, the Saxon Boy, who helped to make England. 

Gilbert, the Page, who will one day become a Knight. 

Roger, the English Lad, who longed to sail the Spanish Main. 
Ezekiel Fuller, the Puritan Boy. 

Jonathan Dawson, the Yankee Boy. 

Frank Wilson, the Boy of 1885. 

And now there is only room to say it is the book you had 
better ask your mother to give you on your nezt birthday, 
unless Christmas comes first; and one that she will want to 
read with you. And should she want to read it six 
times over with you, and help you hunt your grandfathers 
up on the map and in thec slopedia, so much the bétter 
for you. For it is a peep-show history of man, tableaux 
from your own history before you were born ! 

Miss Andrews has hidden a great deal of pains and much 
real art in her play-work. The book is almost sure to get 
into ‘‘school-editions ” and be translated. We wish we had 
written it! Ww. C. G, 


YES. WHERE DID IT GO? 


Little four-year old Pearl wanted to ‘‘ *peak too” at the 
Flower Service. She knew “ ’Ittle dwops o’water”. Papa 
said ‘‘ yes” with a dubious expression, which Pear! inter- 
preted as a doubt that such a midget could be heard. 
“Oh! I'll ’peak loud. [Tl p’actice.” For the few 
intervening days she seated mamma in the further corner of 
the room for audience while she ‘‘ p’acticed”, inquiring at 
the end of each line ‘‘Oo hear ?”? And mamiha pronounced 
it ‘* very good”, to Pearl’s delight. 

No happier child entered the church that bright Sunday 
morning than little Pearl, all blue and white, with her 
heart full of faith and hope and her head full of ‘“ Little 
Drops of Water’, for she, too, was going to bea ‘‘’ittle 
pleacher”. After the opening service papa called on one 
child after another, who gave their little sermons in verse, 
casting every now and then an interrogative glance at 
mamma, who hardly dared return an affirmative nod, for 
Pearl was such a shy little birdie. But when the others 
were through the wee maiden concluded that it was her 
turn now, and mounting the steps of the platform, came 
forward, looked over the audience—then at her papa— 
then at the t—then at mamma—then at the audience 

in—scratched her head—glanced down at her feet— 
then up into her father’s face, exclaiming, ‘‘ Where’s it 
done, papa? ” 

In the afternoon as she was nestling close to mamma in 
the big arm chair, she looked up, very mystified, and 
queried softly—‘‘ Oo know where it went mamma ? /’se dot 
wt now.” MATER. 


LITTLE SERMONS. 


Keep your conduct abreast of your conscience, and very 
wy E - conscience will be illuminated by the radiance 
Oo , . 

It is always good to know, if only in passing, a charm- 
ing human being ; it refreshes one like flowers and woods 
and clear brooks. | 

Be pleasant and kind to those around you. The man 
who stirs his cup with an icicle spoils the tea and chills 
his own fingers. 

It is good for us to think no grace or blessing is truly 
—_ " we are aware that God has blessed some one else 
with it. - 

The man who is jealous and envious of his neighbor’s 
success has foes in his heart who can bring more bitterness 
into his life than can any outside enemy. 

Even in the fiercest uproar of our stormy passions, con- 
science, though in her softest whispers, gives to the 
supremacy of rectitude the voice of an undying testimony. 

a eS aa 
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Wnity Ghurch-Door “Pulpit. 


CHRISTIANITY ; OR, WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN ? 


>; —_- - - 


By ALLEN G. JENNINGS. 


[PRINTED BY THE FIRST UNITARIAN SOCIETY OF LA PORTE, INDIANA. | 


“And he that was dead came forth bound hand and foot with grave 
clothes, and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus said 
unto them, Loose him and let him go.”—Joun xi: 44. 


My subject is ‘* Christianity ”, or, ‘‘ What is it to be a 
Christian?” And I take this text to introduce it 
because I see in this miraculous narrative of St. John a 
type of what has actually taken place in the world during 
the past eighteen hundred years.- In the beginning 
Christianity was a living issue. Coming from the Master, 
for the first two hunded years it was very much alive. 
After that it went to sleep, or rather it was put to sleep by 
pontifical Rome. ey ae about with the grave clothes of 
superstition, it was laid away in a Roman tomb, where it 
slept until its noxious odors could no longer be endured by 
the civilized world. Then came Luther and the Refor- 
mation, shouting, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth.” And Lazarus 
came forth, grave clothes and all, and this ghost of Chris- 
tianity, called Protestantism, has been blindly gropin 
among us for the past two hundred years. It has haunte 
all Evangelical churches,,and is still making its way, 
frightening timid men and women. 

ow the watchword of our liberal churches is, ‘* Loose 
him and let him go.” Take off the bandages from his 
eyes, remove the napkin from his face and untie bis limbs, 
let us view him as he was before he was put into his tomb. 
The great trouble with the world to-day is, it does not 
recognize Christianity. It views it too mnch as if it were 
a ghost and nothing else; it is either afraid of it, or has 
no faith in it whatever. There are thousands in Christian 
communities who regard Christianity as almost wholly a 
thing of the past, at best not a vital issue. Therefore it 
has never had that influence for good upon the world 
which it might have had. After eighteen hundred years men 
are just beginning to see that it means something besides 
folly and superstition. It is true its grave-clothes are not 
all removed, and strange to say, many of our churches 
insist upon keeping them on—some even talk of re-com- 
mitting it to its tomb, fearing that it cannot endure the 
air and sunlight. They would rather have Christianity 
dead that they may again stand guard over its grave. 

But this will never happen. Lazarus will never again 
return to his sepulchre. He is alive now, and will one day 
make his presence felt throughout the globe. 

You may say he has already made his presence felt. 
And this is true. \Christianity, even asleep, has made its 
mark upon the world. Its. inflflence upon mankind has 
indeed been great. But not always for the best, not always 
for the uplifting of the world. So-called Christianity has 
been a bane as well asa blessing. While on the one side 
it has kindled the fires of devotion in thousands of hearts 
which would otherwise have been cold and dead, on 
the other, no power has made men more cruel or blood- 
thirsty. If it has fired the breast of the martyr, and for 
the truth’s sake made him willing to stand amid cracklin 
fagots, it has also furnished the torch which has lighted 
his funeral pile. 

If there are men and women to-day in our churches 
claiming to be Christians, who are the purest, bravest and 
best that this world has ever known;—in the same 
churches Ican also find people calling themselves Chris- 
tians-and geamrilly reboguised as such, who are as narrow 
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and bigoted, as intolerant and oppressive as any you could 
find if you were to hunt the heart of heathendom for a 
hundred years. 

Christianity even in its ethical bearings does not always 
appear to advantage. While it is true that material and 
intellectual pro has always followed in its train; 
while we look to Christian nations for the latest word in 
science, the best engineering skill, the highest develop- 
ments in literature and art; on the other hand, the rudest 
savages could not be more oppressive, more intolerant, more 


brutal than many are who bear the Christian name. I” 


lately witnegsed a scene in Chicago which illustrates this 
point. Two Chinamen were passing peaceably along the 
street when they were met by some boys. “‘O there is a 
Chinaman !” exclaimed one, who ran up and struck these 
unoffending brothers with his hand. The Chinamen 
a muttered something together and peaceably pursued 
their way. ; 

Now these Chinamen were not Christians ; the boy was, 
is so classed, he might have been a member of a Christian 
church, or of a Christian Sunday-school. In the recent 
riots in Wyoming we read that the persecutors are so-called 
Christians. The persecuted are Buddhists or followers of 
Confucius. 

All this naturall 
Christianity and what is it to be a Christian?” Do we 
really want to be called Christians? This title is 
sometimes denied us, as liberals, although we aré usually 
classed as such in the encyclopedia. But is this desirable ? 
Most of us think it is, e believe there is t good in 
Christianity—the evil associated with it is only incident to 
its environment. It has been betrayed by its disciples. 
We would therefore restore it and make it again a power 
for good on earth. I admit there are some in our fellow- 
ship who say ‘‘ We have had enough of Christianity—now 
let us try something else—let us lay aside the name and 
call ourselves Theists or Deists.” Even Agnostic they 
think would be preferable to Christian. 
seems ‘‘method in this madness”. 
hand we see so much selfishness, bigotry and superstition, 
even buffoonery in our churches, calling itself Christian, 
and on the other, catholicity, culture, and common sense 
outside our churches, calling itself Theism or Agnosticism 


—moreover, when we see so much rudeness and even ~— 
brutality alongside of patience, humility and good citizen- 


ship, and are told that the former is Christianity, the 
latter heathenism—it makes one almost feel as if he would 
rather be a heathen, anything except a Christian. But 
before we come to this conclusion let us ascertain, if 
sible, what Christianity really means; let us seek a defini- 
tion. 

I think it would be well to require this at the hands of 
our conservative brothers. If they ask, “Are you a 
Christian ?” or, ‘‘ Do you wish to be a Christian ?” let 
us ask them what they mean—then we can give them an 
intelligent answer. 


Evidently not, although these may have a determini 


ng in- — 
fluence ; but for‘a real definition we shall have to yar 


elsewhere. Is it then purely a matter of belief? Many 
would answer in the affirmative, ‘‘ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Ohrist” and thou!shalt be saved. This is the 
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answer that we should get from nine-tenths of our con- 
servative brothers who call themselves Christians. But 
this is very indefinite—even if we say believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This definition would hardly’ satisfy the 
majority of so-called Christians. Evidently we must 
believe something about Jesus. That he was very God? 
Then certainly we have no right to be called Christians. 
And we do not wish to be so called, for that would 
exclude even the disciples of Jesus—it would exclude St. 
Paul and all the saints and martyrs of the first two 
centuries, ‘“‘whose blood was the seed of the church”. It 
would exclude many who have been the honor and pride of 
the Christian name all through the centuries. I know this 
has no bearing on the definition of the word Christianity. 
Still, if all these are excluded, then I think the word itself 
is no longer worthy our attention, it is hardly worth 
seeking a definition. Then might we all prefer to be 
classed as theists or infidels. But I think this definition 
_ will not generally be pressed, even by evangelical 
churches. It is never pressed in making converts, and 
although it forms a part of church covenants, and appears 
in many of the creeds, yet it is held ‘so loosely that it is 
hardly worth our while toconsider it further. Let us next 
consider if it is believing in Jesus as the Son of God, the 
Anointed or the Christ—foretold by the prophets. Prob- 
ably this last would come nearer a real definition than the 
other. This may have been the test submitted by the early 
disciples: it is usually the test among so-called Christians 
at the present day. 3 

Now arises the question, Have we any right to insist on 
this definition? Did Jesus himself insist on it as a condi- 
tion of his fellowship? I do not so read the scriptures. 
Only once did he ask his disciples what they thought of 
him, and that not as a test or condition of fellowship. In 
choosing Matthew he saw him sitting at the receipt of cus- 
toms, and without question commanded him to “‘arise and 
follow him”. ‘‘And Matthew arose and followed him.” 
So also he called his other disciples. Until after the death 
of. Jesus the disciples never fully believed on him or his 
mission. So, I say, Jesus never made belief in himself as 
the Christ a condition of his fellowship. If the disciples 
did in opniens his church, very well, they had a perfect 
right to do this as they had to hold all things in common, 
but I do not see that we are bound by their action. They 
were human—were fallible as we are. They did not origi- 
nate Christianity. They interpreted it, it is true, and so 
we have a right to interpret it. I think we are in a far 
better position to interpret Christianity than they were. 
We have a better perspective through which to view it. 
We are wiser, and | think we are nearer Jesus than they 
were. The disciples never understood the master; they 
never entered into his spirit. Their idea of a Messiah was 
an oriental despot; their thought of Jesus, even when 
he was hanging on the cross, was that he would soon return 
in the flesh and confound his enemies. They caught no 
glimpses of his 1 eigen kingdom. When he spoke of his 
truth as leaven they thought he meant the yeast with which 
a baker raises his bread. But admitting that the disciples 
made this a test, even admitting that Paul required it of 
the Philippian jailor, “‘Believe on”, or “‘believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (the preposition can be translated on or in), 
may we not urge that St. Paul meant, ‘‘Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ”? We can hardly think that so discern- 
ing a man as Paul made simply believing this or that about 
Jesus a condition of salvation, but believing im him implied 
a desire to be like him, it implied self-sacrifice, a willing- 
ness to surrender life itself for the sake of the cause. But 
whatever test either the disciples or Paul submitted, we can 
hardly agree now that to simply believe Jesus was the 
Messiah or Christ is a necessary qualification for admit- 
tance into his kingdom. In that sense Christianity would 
_ have no connection whatever with conduct. A man might 
be selfish, sensual, devilish, and still be a Christian,—a 
ition which very few of the churches would care to ac- 
_. cept, although many adopt it in their theology. And Iam 
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afraid many church members are governed by this feeling 
in their lives. 

But what are we to do? What then shall constitute a 
test? Can Christianity be defined? Is it a belief at all? 
Some say no; it is a life, and so broad that no definition 
can cover it. That may be true, and yet I think the phrase 
should mean something; otherwise it were better to expunge 
it from our vocabulary. Let us strive then to get as true 
a definition as possible, and one which shall be just to all 
concerned. Let us accept Jesus as an historical personage, 
as the anointed, if you will, for that Jesus had a mission, as © 
we all have, I think hardly admits of'doubt. Nor can we 

uestion the substantial accuracy of the New Testament. 

f course we recognize that much of the New Testament 
is hearsay, written long after the events which it records 
transpired. We have reason, therefore, to think it must 
be a very inadequate portrayal of the life of Jesus. At the 
same time it is fair to admit that it was written by honest 
men, and that the accounts, at least in the synoptic gos- 

ls, are substantially correct. There was such a person as 

esus of Nazareth, who was a reformer, who spake as one 
having authority, who enunciated certain principles which 
grew into an institution; that institution was called Chris- 
tianity. Now that being the case what would nathrally 
constitute a Christian? In seeking to answer that = 
tion let us take an illustration from science. Charles Dar. 
win is the founder of what is known as the evolutionary 
theory of creation. Not new. Evolution had been known, 
taught, and was believed in prior to Darwin’s day. But 
Darwin put it before the world as it had never been pre- 
sented or advocated before. He therefore stands as a rep- 
resentative of that system. 

Now what would naturally constitute a Darwinian? 
Simply believing that Darwin was a great scientist, or be- 
lieving any theories about his person? Not at all, but in 
accepting in the main his conclusions, adopting his views, 
making use of his discoveries, believing in him. 

Now in this sense what would constitute a follower of 
Jesus? And shall we not agree that to be a follower a, 
Jesus is to be a Christian? Evidently not in saying Lord! 
Lord! but in entering into his spirit, adopting is system, 
being guided by his truth, by ‘‘doing the will” as he him- 
self said, or believing in Jesus, in his work, in his system. 
What then was the system of Jesus? What was his secret, 
his thought? What the animating principle of Jesus’s 
mind?—in other words, What is it to believe in Jesus? 
Now I do not care to find out all that Jesus uttered. Jesus 
is represented in the New Testament as having said and 
done some things which we should hardly care to pattern 
after. I care but little for these; the record may not be 
genuine. What I want is the animating principle of Jesus’s 
mind, the fowndation of his ggees gs 8 I take the New 
Testament and read it through, and what impression is left 
on my mind? 

I think no one can deny that the underlying principle 
which animated the mind and soul of Jesus was self-sacri- 
fice, altruism, self-abnegation, for the good of others. I 
think Jesus pre-eminently understood the thought of “‘the . 
solidarity or unity of the race”. Iand my Father, he said, 
are one, not meaning tha®he was very God, but one with 
God, as we are all with God, with the universe. 

Now his mission was to make that thought practical; to 
live for others; for God. The whole trend of his teaching 
is in this direction, and for this. he laid down his life. 
Now whether Jesus was worldly wise in doing this or not 
I shall not attempt todetermine. All I affirm is, that self- 
abnegation, self-sacrifice, for the good of others, was the 
chief element in his system—understand me, friends—/for 
the good of others, not self-sacrifice for the sake of reaching 
the nirvana, asa Buddhist would practice self-sacrifice. 

I should say then, for one to become a follower of Jesus, 
or a Christian, he must adopt that principle as his rule of 
conduct. He may adopt much more, but he must cer- 
tainly adoptthat. A man cannot be selfish and be a Chris- 
tian, any more than a man can be a special creationist or . 
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denier of natural law and be a Darwinian. To be a Chris- 
tian means self-sacrifice» It means, Seek not your own 
salvation, but live for others; do good, be good. not for a 
reward, but for the general welfare of humanity; the king- 
dom of heaven on earth, the everlasting reign of righteous- 
ness and peace. 


“Forget, forswear, disdain 
Thine own best hopes, thine utmost loss or gain, 
Until at last thou scarce rememberest now 
If on the earth be such a one as thou. 
Nor hast one thought of self-surrender? No! 
For self is none remaining to forego.” 


All this I say is implied in the word Christian, and any 
one who accepts this as his standard and rule of life is a 
Christian, I care not whether he calls himself one or not. 
I do not see how we can avoid this conclusion. But you 
may say, ‘“‘Jesus never made /his a test. He never de- 
manded self-sacrifice on the part of his followers.” I think 
it is just what he did demand, and that is the only test he 
ever submitted. His simple command ‘‘follow me”, im- 
plying, ‘do as 1 do”, give up your occupations and accept 
my lot, meant at once self-sacrifice. His reply to the young 
man who said, ‘‘Good master, what shall I do that I may 
inherit eternal life?” is also a case in point. ‘‘Go and sell 
that thou hast and give tothe poor.” Evidently the youn 
man’s chief sin was selfishness. Jesus detumided, self- 
sacrifice. Peter must have understood that when he said, 
‘‘Behold, we have forsaken all and followed thee.” Almost 
every chapter in the New Testament testifies to the truth 
of this hypothesis. 

But suppose Jesus did make that a test, have we not 
outgrown even that? Is not Christianity a larger word to- 
day, and does it not mean more than the phrase ‘‘follower 
of Jesus”? I admit Christianity suggests something other 
than a follower of Jesus, but that it means more I deny; be- 
sides, is not that a legitimate use of the word? Inthe best 
light of modern lexicography would we not naturally say— 
that the truest disciple of Jesus would be the best Chris- 
tian? I think we can hardly say that we have outgrown 
that definition. We have not as yet grown to it, and we 
cannot grow beyond it. For when we reach it we shall 
be perfect, even as our father which is in heaven is perfect. 
Jesus was no provincialist as were the disciples, but his 
legislation is for every place and for alltime. But you may 
urge if you make self-sacrifice the test would not this exclude 
a great many so-called good men? It certainly would, and it 
would not include the bad; no selfish man could be classed as 
Christian. ‘‘It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye than fora selfish man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” In making this the standard, lam ready to admit 
there would be but very little Christianity in the world at the 
present time. Christianity is mostly in the future. In 
the first place we should be obliged to strike off the ma- 
jority of our churches. Most of this talk in revival meet- 
ings would be anti-Christian. You will observe it is all 
made to center on self. ‘‘Do this, believe this, in order to 
be saved, seek your own salvation!” The worst sort of a 
travesty upon Christianity. We teach our little ones to 
sing: 

“7 want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 


A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand.” 


Did you ever hear a more anti-Christian song than that? Or, 


‘“Rock of Ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


Imagine Jesus as singing such asong! How different 
from his words, “I seek not mine own will but the will of 
the Father which hath sent me’”—or “‘Whosoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek turn to him the other also.” ——“Give 
to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would bor- 
row of thee turn not thou away.” 

_ But why is the world not farther advanced in Chris- 
tianity than it is?—~Why, after eighteen hundred years, are 
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we so remiss in this respect that if you wanted to find a : 


real Christian you would almost be obliged to take your 
lantern and hunt more diligently than ever Diogenes did 
in his day to find a man? | | 

Why have we not done more towards cultivating that 
spirit? Why are not our churches more Christian? Why 
do they still persist ‘in teaching just that which Jesus con- 
demned, while they utterly ignore that for which he laid 
down his life? There are various reasons. The chief 
among them is historical. The church was never really 
Christian. Christianity we might almost say was unfortu- 
nate from its birth. The disciples; as we have seen, never 
fully understood Jesus; his doctrine was therefore misrep- 
resented from the beginning. It however flourished 
fairly under the teachings of Paul. 
he established in a great measure were Christian. For the 
first two hundred years they fairly represented the teach- 
ings of the Master. 

his is Tertullian’s account of the Christians as th 
existed in his day, about two hundred years after the d 
of Jesus: 

“Though Christians deny that the emperor is a God, they never- 
theless pray for his prosperity. They acknowledgt only one repub- 
lic, but that is the whole world. They constitute one body, worship 
one God, and all look forward to eternal happiness. Not only do 
they pray for the emperor and the magistrates but also for peace. 
They read the scriptures to nourish their faith, lift up their hope 
and strengthen their confidence in God. At the end of each month 
every one contributes if he will; but no one is constrained to give. 
The money given in this manner is a pledge of piety. It is not con- 
sumed in eating and drinking, but in feeding the poor and burying 
them, in comforting children that are destitute of parents and | 
in helping old men who have spent the best of their days 
service of the faithful, in assisting those who have lost by shipwreck, 
and those who are condemned to the mines, or have been 
to islands or shut up in prisons because they professed the religion 
of the true God. 

There is one thing that Christians have not in common, and that is 
their wives. 

They do not feast as if they should die to-morrow, nor build as if 


they should never die. The objects of their lives are innocence 
justice, patience, temperance and chastity.” 


But we must remember that those early Christians were 
surrounded by paganism. The government under which 


they lived was pagan, it was natural, therefore, that they _ 


should have been influenced more or less by their environ- 
ment. 
more pagan. 
their growth. As they. became more powerful they — 
to engage in ecclesiastical controversies. At last y 


began to interest themselves in political affairs. They - 


finally became .so powerful that the Roman authorities 


sought an amalgamation. This was effected under Con-" 


stantine. “Two causes”, says Draper, “led to this 
mation.” tst, “The political necessities of the new dy- 
nasty; and, 2nd, The policy adopted by the new religion to 
instire its spread.” “Constantine, though ae 
Christian, ‘continually showed by his acts that he felt 


must be the impartial sovereign of all his people. Hence, if 


he built Christian churches, he also restored pagan temples; 


if he listened to the clergy, he also consulted the oracles; 
if he summoned the council of Nicea, he also struck a | 


medal bearing his title of God.” “Thus”, says the historian 


It was incorporated with the old Greek mythology. 
Olympus was restored, but the divinities passed ma" 
Oo names. 
Egyptian traditions, were established. Not only was the 


adoration of Isis under a new name restored, but even her 


image standing on the crescent moon reap 
known effigy of that goddess with the infant Horus in her 


arms has descended to our days in the beautiful artistic 
creations of the Madonna and herchild. .Such restorations — 
of old conceptions under novel forms were everywhere re- 


ceived with delight. When it was announced to the 
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Ephesians that the council of that place, headed b 
had decreed that the Virgin should be called the 
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The churches which” 


As time went on they became less Christian and 
While this was unfortunate, yet it facilitated © 
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“as years passed on the faith described by Tertullian was 
transmuted into one more fashionable but more debased. 
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of Mterally. Ageia, the universe. 


of God, with tears of joy they embraced the knees of their 
bishop. It was the old instinct Peeping out; their ancestors 
would have done the same to Diana.” 

“ Now let us see ”, says one, “ to what depth of intellectual 
degradation this policy. of paganization eventually led. 
Heathen rites were at once adopted in the churches, a 
pompous and splendid ritual, gorgeous robes, mitres, tiaras, 
wax tapers, processional services, lustrations, gold and sil- 
ver vases were introduced. Churches were built over the 
tombs of martyrs, and consecrated with rites borrowed 
from the ancient laws of the Roman pontiffs. Fasting be- 
came the grand means of repelling the devil and appeasing 
God; celibacy was accounted the greatest of virtues. As 
centuries passed the paganization became more and more 
complete. Festivals sacred to the memory of the lance 
with which the Savior’s side was pierced, the nails that 
fastened him to the cross and the crown of thorns were in- 
stituted.” “Though there were several abbeys”, says the 
historian, “ that this last peerless relic, yet no one 
dared Bay that it was impossible that they could all be 

uine 


“T will ask you”, says Athanase Coquerel, fils, “to go 
with me in imagination to the tomb of one of the old 
Romans—say the Scipios. Suppose one of the Scipios 
taken out of his tomb, bring him into a Roman Catholic 
church and do you think he will be much astonished? 
He will be astonished at one thing—the crucifix—the 
image of the crucified son of God, but all the other things 
he will see will not astonish him. In the new church he 
will find holy water at the door. That was exactly what 
he found in his p temple, only it was called lustral 
water. In the temple my Scipio recognizes all his old 
habits of thought, all the old emblems of his devotion. 
The saints have a golden circle round their heads; the 
Christians call it aure, the ancients called it the nimbus.” 

Thus, as I said in the beginning, for the first two cen- 
turies Christianity was fairly an exponent of the teachings 
of Jesus. Then it was monotheistic and stood for virtue 
and purity. After that it was drugged by n Rome and 

ut to sleep in a tomb—and there it slept for thirteen 

undred years. Asa result of this amalgamation we have 
now much of the theology of the evangelical churches, the 
doctrine of the trinity, the depravity of the human race and 
the vicaridus atonement. None of these doctrines appeared 
during the first two centuries. As a further inheritance 
from Rome we have derived our passion for literalness in 
interpreting the scriptures. Now those nations which gave 
us the Bible were just as different from Rome as the east is 
from the west. The Hebrews were a poetic people. The 
Romans were practical. When Jesus said, I and my father 
are one, he meant in a poetical way to express his sense 
he Romans understood 
it literally. in,-in regard to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. Jesus at the last supper broke bread and gave 
it to his disciples and said, “‘This is my body”, meaning 
‘This represents my body.” ‘The Romans interpreted it 
in this way: Jesus said ‘‘ This is my body”, therefore it 
must be the very body of Jesus. And thus Catholics are 
told they must believe. When they partake of ‘‘ the com- 
munion,” they must believe they are actually eating the 
body of Jesus Christ. And so in regard to the blood of 
Jesus cleansing from sin. I sotety pained one of my rela- 
tives by speaking slightingly, she thought, of ‘‘ the blood”. 
This is how the phrase came to be used in our churches: 
«The Romans had a custom of having their sins expiated 
by means of what they called a ¢auroboliwm. Aman had a 
grave op dy the ground and then on that grave was put a 
marble with a great many holes in it like a sieve; in 
that grave the man stretched himself at full length and on 
the marble slab a bull was killed in such a way that the 
blood fell through the holes into the grave. When the 
bull was taken away, and the marble slab was lifted, the 
man rose out of the grave covered with blood, literally 
bathed in blood—then he was sup to be anew man, he 
was washed of all his sins. He believed from that moment 
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the anger of the gods had into the bull and that the 
blood of the bull had been shed instead of his own.” So 
I might go on almost indefinitely showing the effects of 
this amalgamation. I admit some good came from it, as, 
for instance, the amelioration of the condition of women. 
When the worship of the mother of God was instituted it had 
the tendency to elevate the position of women. Upon the 
whole, perhaps this amalgamation was necessary, I have 
no quarrel to make with the Roman Catholic church on 
account of it, doubtless it has done and is doing some good. 
I have no quarrel to make with the atonement theory, 
with holy water or with the blood-purifying hypothesis. 
Only in the name of truth, friends, do not let us label all this 
and call it Christianity. It is just as far from Christianity 
as darkness is from light. I have no quarrel to make, I 
say, and yet I candidly think that the world has deceived 


itself over this matter long enough. Now let us have some- | 


thing else. And we are coming to this in the future. It 
is true there is but little Christianity in the world to-day. 
The real Christianity has been buried for sixteen hundred 
years, but it is a resurrected, and we are just saenaene 
to take off its graveclothes. Only let us continue and we shall 
yet make Christianity such a power that it will remold and 
revivify the earth. And this work of removing the grave 
clothes, if I understand it, is our mission, not to save us hereaf- 
ter but tosaveusnow. And need enough there is of such a 
work, not simply to save us in the future life but save us 
now from selfishness and sin. As I conceive it, one of the most 
crying evils of our land is selfishness. I suppose a great 
part of the wrong-doing, a great part of the suffering and 
misery in the world to-day could be traced to this door. 
The labor strikes and riots, the trouble between labor 
and capital is simply the result of selfishness. Much of the 
oppression, much of the falsehood which exists both among 
nations and individuals, is directly or indirectly the result 
of this evil. Now herein lies our need of pure Christianity 
as an antidote to this poison, and unless we do have this our 
civilization is a failure. Christianity, as we have seen, is 
anti-selfishness—its underlying principle is self-abnegation. 
Now whether Jesus in his teaching exaggerated this or not 
we will not attempt to decide. hether it would be pos- 
sible in this age to carry out his precepts, I leave you to 
judge. But what he said is the ideal toward which I think 
we should all aim and for which we should ali strive. This 
is just what we need here in the west to check this wild, 
reckless spirit of self-aggrandizement—we want something 
to make us more self-forgetful, more self-sacrificing, more 
humane, better citizens and better neighbors. We are all 
of us too much bound up in self. Now let us strive to get 
a little more of this spirit which was in Jesus. It is not 
antiquated; the world needs it to-day as much as Rome did 
two thousand years ago. Let us seek this, I say, and I 
know that the world will be richer and better in conse- 
quence. Let our prayer eves be that-we may reach 
“That purest heaven, be to other souls 

Their cup of strength in some great agony— 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense; 


So may we join that choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 


His wheel of logic whirled and spun all day; 
All day he held his system, grinding it 
Finer and finer, till ‘twas fined away. 
But the chance sparks of sense and mother-wit, 
Flung out as that wheel-logic spun and whirled, 
Kindled the nations, and lit up the world. 

| —EH. R. Sill in the Overland Monthly. 


THE first number of the Philosophical Papers of the 
University of Michigan contains a paper on ‘ University 
Education”, by Professor Morris. 
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DMlotes from the Field. 


Women’s WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.—The 4 
lar executive meeting was held at headquarters March 4th, 
at 2p.M. Present, the President, Mrs. West, and Mrs. 
Jones, Miss Le Baron, Mrs. Dow, Mrs. Wilkinson, Mrs. 
Richardson, Miss Roberts, Mrs. Hilton, Mrs. Gordon. 
Encouraging letters were read from absent directors, Miss 
Brown, of Kansas, Miss McCaine, of St. Paul, Mrs. Cole, 
Iowa, Miss Gale, Ohio, Mrs. Fayette Smith, Ohio, Mrs. Udell, 
Michigan, Miss Gould, Iowa, Mrs. Jennings, Indiana. 
The corresponding secretary reported that her work 
during the past quarter has consisted entirely in corres- 
pondence and sending out large packages of material to 
committees in the field. She has received 245 letters, has 
written 348 letters, has sent out 2,962 tracts and 1,400 
newspapers. She has received by sales $9.05, and by 
stamps donated $1.66. The Post-office Mission committee 
reported that they should print their report before the con- 
ference and that they were preparing the leaflet of methods 
to be out before the conference, if possible. Of the nom- 
inating committee appointed at the last meeting Mrs. 
Farwell, of Detroit, Mrs. Thayer, of Cincinnati, Mrs. Mc- 
Kittrick, of St. Louis, resigned, and the vacancies were 
filled by Mrs. Damon, of St. Louis, Miss Gale, of Cleve- 
land, and Mrs. Udell, of Michigan. Mrs. Chapman’s res- 
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ignation from the board of directors was accepted and the - 


supplying of the vacancy was referred to the nomin- 
ating committee. On motion it was Resolved, That the Post- 
office Mission committee be made a permanent one, and 
notice is hereby given of the change in the by-laws to be 
made in May. On motion it was Resolved, That a condensed 
written report be read by the Corresponding Secretary at 
the annual meeting of this conference; also, That each 
director be instructed to present a condensed report to the 
Corresponding Secretary. An informal discussion as to 
the programme for the annual meeting followed. After 
the President’s address and Corresponding Secretary’s re- 
port it was voted that Mrs. Learned be invited to read a 
paper on any subject she may choose, to be followed by a 
discussion led by Mrs. Woolley. Meeting adjourned. For 
Treasurer’s Report, see page 43. ] 


Mrs. G. E. Gorpon, 
Recording Secretary. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN Notes.—The ordination of 
Mr. Augustus D. Smith and his installation as pastor of 
the Willow Street Mission of Doctor Putnam’s church, the 
First Unitarian, Brooklyn, was a notable occasion. Rev. 
EK, E. Hale preached the sermon, and, ringing the changes 
upon Faith, Hope and Love, it made a noble music. Rev. 
F. G. Peabody was there as Mr. Smith’s teacher to take 
pers in the exercises; and two other of his classmates,— 

illiams, of New York, giving the right hand of fellowship, 
brief and tothe point. It was a happy, undesigned coinci- 
dence that the selected hymn was written (by Samuel Long- 
fellow) for Mr. Hale’s ordination. There was one pitiful fea- 
ture of the occasion—the absence of Doctor Putnam on ac- 
count of sickness. But he was there in everybody’s thought 
and heart. Mr. Smith has already made full proof of his 
ministry in the Willow Place Mission by two years of excel- 
lent service. ° 

Doctor Putnam is having a course of evening lectures by 
**Wise Men from the East” and others. Some or all of 
them will be printed. F. G. Peabody’s has been—a living 
sermon on Phe Living God”. ——-Mr. Chadwick’s Society 
has had a lovely windfall, $3,000 from Mr. Frothingham’s 
society, which will be put at interest till some great emer- 
gency arises. ——Mr. Williams, of All Souls, New York, is 

oing a very pleasant thing with his course of evening “‘ Ser- 
mons by Young Unitarians”. Several of his classmates are 
inthe course. It is rather hard to be reminded in this way 
that one is young nolonger. A retaliatory course has been 
suggested ‘‘ by Unitarian ministers not so very young” or 
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‘‘not so dreadfully young”. All ‘is to be stilj 
ther enriched by 3 high relief bronze of Doctor Bei 
Some of us have seen it in plaster at St. Gaudens’s studia: 
is magnificent; larger than life; full length; in his ecc] 
tical gown, as it is right that he should be. St. 
is confessedly the first among our scul 
done nothing superior to this. ——Rev. 
is making a good start in Troy. He preached so well: 
Brooklyn a few Sundays ago that the regular incumbent 
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wearisome. 


“New Chapel” has found the chorus of applause #-littls 
» 2 *, o>: 


Geneva, I1t.—The Longfellow studies of the winter ~*~ 
Club here have flowered in two “Longfellow ~ 
with tableaux, songs, recitations, and the: 
‘‘Courtship of Miles Standish” dramatized in five scenes,—. 


in the Unity 
Receptions”, 


the whole preceded by a graceful prologue in verse, ‘intros 
ducing in picture-words the. characters of drama gné tab- 
leaux; both the dramatizing and the prologue being: Mr. 
West’s work. Longfellow classes wishing to steal zome 
pleasant thunder for an evening of their own had: better 
send the ten cents (?) to Geneva, which will show them 
how to have a good time. What is thunder for but to re- 
verberate? We quote a few lines from the greeting: 


Our LONGFELLOW to-night we greet, 
Bowing as at Gamaliel’s feet! . . . 

O’er all the humbler bards, whose verse 
High deeds of love and truth rehearse, 
a simple right he stands apart— 

The poet of the home and heart. .. . 
No words here writ can speak the grace 
That lit our Cambridge poet’s face, 
Nor tell the purity of heart 

Where all his Visions had their start... . 
Mankind is holier for thy verse! 

And nobler tribute on thy hearse 

A world were powerless to lay, 

Than in low, grateful voice to say: 

He showed mankind Fidelity ; 

He urged to higher Destiny! 


3 \ 

CuicaGo.—At the Monday noon teachers’ meeting Mr. 
Utter led. He began by remarking on the beauty and 
excellence of the 22d chapter of I Kings, from which the 
lesson is taken. He then called attention to the fact that 
this chapter deals with a period the history of which 
is not wholly known, but is” largely of 
legendary character. Jehoshaphat’s story grows under the 
hands of the chronicler as he tells of the wars in which he 
en , and the spoil thatthe chosen ” gathered, being 
a perfect specimen of the growth of the legend. A discus- 
sion arose as to the meaning of verse 15, and it was decided 
that the prophet’s language wasironical. This is the period 
of the first law-book of Israel contained in Ex. xx—xxiii. 
There was considerable discussion as to the advisabili 
using such phrases as ‘‘the word of the Lord” when teach- 
ing small children. Mr. Utter doubted the advisabili 
using such terms. Mr. Blake thought it necessary; 
the concrete and anthropomorphic ideas would, in later 
life, give way to a spiritual ning: Mr. Utter had } 
oor a very valuable chronological table of dates whi 


| ss presented on the blackboard. This.is a suggestion that 


might be used to great advantage. 


NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Although there has 


always been more or less preaching in the vicini 
not until 
probability of the 

1 societies in this 
on. Even yet not very much has been accompli 


recently has there seemed to be an 
speedy establishment of permanent li 


more marked resulis in the future. The 

Church” at Columbus, apy holding a place upon the 
roll of Unitarian churches, has a mixed constit as 
its name indicates, and is not always supplied with 


rian preaching. All that it has, however, it pays for with- se 


although sufficient to warrant hopeful ay a 
ttle “Union. 
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out essistance. At Oil City services are at present held by 
Meadville students, and the Jewish synagogue has been 
secured as a place for meeting. Blooming Valley, six 
mile’ from Meadville, has a church building where Mead- 
villeétudents preach every other Sunday. At Union City 
«My. L.« W. Mason, of the senior class, has for several 
months been preaching with quite satisfactory results. An 
organization has been formed which gives good promise of 
‘permanency, especially if Mr. Mason shall devote his first 
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; ‘year of ministerial service to nursing the infant society 
aa “into vigorous growth. 

; ‘ _Mapisoy, Wis.—No tidings of the Madison jubilee came 
2+) in tivve.for our last issue, but we infer from copies of the 
“ty i, or pat 

P| Stgte Journal recently received that the dedication of the 


ew-ehurch on the 7th inst. was worthy the occasion. 
He: hiulilding is described as of old Norman style of 
‘archifecture, built of roughly chipped sandstone. It is 
compiltiely furnished, seated with opera chairs, equipped 
with 4 new organ, all of which we infer is paid for. The 
} dedication services consisted of a sermon in the morning 
i by My. Forbush and one in the evening by Mr. Simmons, 
) thei, first pastor, the dedicatory prayer being made by 
iN President Bascom of the university. We extend heartiest 
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greetings to the faithful band whose fidelity and wisdom we 

have watched with sympathetic interest from the beginning 

. ‘ of the movement to the present time, and congratulate 

| Brother Crooker upon this new instrumentality of useful- 
| ness presented to him. 


OLEVELAND, OHI0.—On March 9, Unity Church parlors 
had a ‘“‘Serious Family” on the stage, and probably a 
laughing one looking on. ‘The Domestic Training School, 
for the benefit of which the entertainment was given, has 
for its object the instruction of; young girls in all the 
branches of domestic work. It includes the ‘Kitchen 
Garden’, which has been carried on the past two winters 
in the parlors of Unity church, and hopes to extend its 
work by establishing a free Kindergarten and Cooking 
School. In the Kitchen Garden, opened every Saturday 
morning, such elements of household work are taught as 
will help poor girls to improve the condition of their 
homes and aid them towards self-support by making them 
more competent for domestic service.” 


THE ONWARD MovemMEeNT.—John B. Gough is dead. 
But his ‘‘soul goes marching on”, as they say of John Brown. 
The temperance cause demands more time and attention 
from our ministers and people than is seemingly given to 
it. Better by far put up with some few eccentricities of 
temperance workers than be in any way the ally of the 
saloon keeper, as we are by our silence. Evade the ques- 
tion as we will, yet there is wonderful similarity between 
the temperance cause of to-day and the slavery question of 
yesterday. A. W. 


IRELAND.—It seems no longer a question about home rule 
in Ireland, but according to the London Jnquirer the ques- 
tion is, ‘‘What amount of self-government shall be con- 
ceded under that term, and what safeguards shall be adopted 
to secure the liberties of the minority and maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Empire?” Itisindeed time that justice were 
done. to this misgoverned and oppressed people. The 
blackest stain of many black stains on England’s Cotors is 
her inhuman treatment of Lreland. A. W. 
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Lewiston, Maine.—A word from our easterly-westerly 
friend, E. D. Mead: ‘‘I am up here lecturing (on the Pil- 
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supping daily with sundry professors and professors’ wives, 
and getting certainly quite as much as I am giving. Six 
or seven hundred turn out tothe lectures,—a church-full.” 
By the generosity of a few of the citizens, the lectuyes 
secured for the students of Bates College were made fre 

to the public. | 
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UNITY. 


grim subjects), in this bright college town, dining and‘ 


BELIEVING Unitry.—A trial subscriber from Nebrdfka 


‘ wh 4 
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the end of his six months’ subscription he will be able to 
write us, “Yours in the glad faith of ‘Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion’.” ‘There are some things of 
which the thinking man may speak with great confidence, 
and these are the superlative reality of the universal ele- 


ments in religion. 


Humpoutpt, lowa.—Both Miss Gordon and Miss Safford 
have recently been heard by their old friends at this place. 
A valentine party netted eighty dollars and a special lift 
has been made at the small debt which is surely vanishing. 


TopeKA, Kans.—The ladies of Unity church gave a 
social party in the music hall of that city last wok. In 
spite of bottomless mud a good time was had, and the net 
profits were $66. 


Rome.—The pope has closed the Sistine chapel by special 
order so that Angelo’s fréscoes may receive instant repairs 
under special temperature. The world gives him thanks. 


CHARITY NOTES. 


“Still to his wounded brother true, 
Whatever clime has nourished him, 
He stoops to heal the wounded Jew, 
The worshiper of Gerizim.” 


ADMIRERS AND FRIENDS.—Charity has many admirers, 
but few faithful friends. ‘The admirers serve her at a dis- 
tance, and are ready to pay her tribute; they are eager for 
new schemes of relief, and for a time they advocate them 
as though they had found in them some peculiar and per- 
manent virtue; and they often attach an exaggerated im- 
portance to the reforms they have promulgated. The 
friends of charity take schemes of relief at their value, and 
use and advance them only on one condition,—that they 
extend the sway of their ideal, that charity of patient hope- 
fulness and personal duty and devotion, without which 
relief becomes but a transfer of goods and societies, confer- 
ences and committees become antiquated and inefficient, — 
become, as we say, wooden, and harden into knots of routine 
officialism. The admirers compound for their charity with 
relief: the friends trust wholly in Charity, and have faith 
in her, as if she were their ruling spirit. They have them- 
selves to save the weak from degradation,—the weak who 
are rich no less than the weak who are poor,—and to raise 
the degraded to‘a more human level; and they can at least 
as often do this without relief as with it.—C. S. Loch, 
London, England. 


BostoN WAYFARER’S LopGe.—Up to April 30, 1885, 
127,084 lodgings have been given, and 257,940 meals. 
What has an experience of six years taught us? First, that 
the vast majority of poor men who come to us asking for 
shelter and feed are worthy of being encouraged and helped. 
They have been docile and tractable. Coming to us foot- 
sore and weary, they have accepted, in quiet gratitude, 
the luxury of a bath and clean bed. They have done their 
work, as a rule, willingly, and left the Lodge feeling they 
had been treated well, and feeling, too, that no charity had 
been inflicted upon them; for, by their labor, they had 
paid for what they had received —Report to National Con- 
ference, June, 1885, made by T. F. Ring, Overseer of the 
Poor, Boston. 


OBJECT OF THE ORGANIZATION.—The ultimate object 
of this organized movement is to reach the individual. 
While, for purposes of investigation and control of causes, 
it deals with classes, yet its thought is to reach the individ- 
ual man. In its thought, its responsibility is to the worthy 
and to the unworthy. ‘That aman is a tramp, or a woman 
a chronic beggar, does not absolve us from our duty. To 
heal this sick one, to protect this weak one, to restore this 
vicious one, is the thing we have todo. ‘Thus its broad 

rr restagstion,—not detection of impostors, not 
P.\ on his feet again him who has fallen 
out Be e way, Wo ‘‘flounders in shallows and in mis- 
erie®:—Oscar C. McCulloch on the ‘‘ Personal Element in 


